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OVERVIEW 

ERIC/RCS Learning Packages contain just what the practitioner needs 
for staff development workshops. Workshops can begin with an 
overview lecture , continue through readings and discussion 
material, and end with research projects and an annotated 
bibliography for further research. 

Each learning package contains (1) a topic overview: a four-to-six 
page stage-setter; (2) in most cases, a digest of research: an ERIC 
summary of research on the topic written by a specialist; (3) a 
goal statement and a survey form; and (4) an extensive annotated 
bibliography of ERIC references. 

Graduate-level university credit is available. For further 
information contact Indiana University School of Continuing 
Studies, Owen Hall #204, Bloomington, Indiana 47405. Enrollment in 
each course will be limited. 
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Motivating Low Performing Students 

by Norma Collins 
Lecture 

This lesson deals with motivating the disabled reader in the 
secondary school in particular and motivating learners in general. 
The focus will be on motivating the low-performing adolescent, in a 
remedial reading classroom or in a subject area classroom. The 
premise is that students who are disengaged from their own 
learning process are not likely to perform well in school. 

Remedial readers at the secondary level are often caught 
up in a cycle of failure. They have frequently been involved in a 
heavy skills instruction program, and when "it" didn't work, they 
were given more of the same. Thus, many disabled readers never 
saw reading as a language operation. They never saw reading as 
something they could do; It was something to be avoided. 

Readers who have negative experiences with reading 
generally view reading as a process of getting the word right 
rather than an act of making sense of material. They do not hear 
a voice on the page; they do not know they can skip words; they 
do not know it t they must do different things with different kinds 
of materials. 

Secondary teachers must help the low performing student 
break the cycle of failure. Low performing students need the 
opportunity to revalue themselves. They need experiences with 



texts that are relevant. They need to acquire strategies that will 
result in comprehension. Building confidence is essential to 
improving the performance of readers. Assisting and motivating 
low performing students is a requisite to improved performance. 

The article in your package by Ammann and Mittelsteadt 
entitled, Turning On Turned Off Students..." is an example of how 
the failure cycle was broken for one group of high school 
students. Through the activities presented in the article, students 
who had failed for years as language users, experienced success 
as readers. The authors pointed out the negative attitudes and the 
negative behavior which typifies the low performing learner. 
Through an intervention on the part of the author/teacher, 
students were provided strategies for reading. This article presents 
an important example of how you can make a difference in the 
classroom. 

In order for any student to be a life long learner, the student 
must be able to handle print-environmental print, recreational 
print, and vocational print. Unfortunately, the disabled reader has 
often been so removed from reading as a tool for living and 
learning, that he or she has given up. By helping students find 
personal reasons to engage in print, you help them realize the 
ultimate goal of reading--that of constructing personal meaning. 

Language scholars, Moffett and Wagner, in the book 
Student-Centered Languag e Arts and Reading. K-13 . contend that 



problems in reading are not necessarily reading-specific. The 
authors argue that reading comprehension is not distinct from 
general comprehension. The skills required for comprehending 
texts, like identifying main idea, recalling details, relating facts, 
drawing conclusions, and predicting outcomes, are operations that 
apply to activities in life. It is understandable that these skills have 
wound up as reading skills because they are demonstrated when 
a student reads. However, Moffeti and Wagner say that reading 
comprehension is merely, comprehension. 

Based on this definition of comprehension, we must look 
outside of reading as well as toward reading for instructional 
strategies. We must look at all low performing students not just 
those who have been identified as reading disabled. We will begin 
by lookng at three majc causes of incomprehension: poor 
motivation, lack of experience, and egocentricity. Any one of 
these or any combination is likely to be manifested in the reading 
of low performing students. 

Frequently, students who are not successful in the 
classroom, have not had experiences with language in meaningful, 
social situations. By listening to oral and recorded reading, asking 
questions, dictating stories, and working in small groups, students 
experience the communicative nature of language. According to 
Moffett and Wagner, only wide-spread involvement in language 
can solve the problem of poor motivation. 
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Because students at the secondary level are required to use 
textbooks, it is important for them to see what reading 
informational books has to offer. By browsing a variety of books 
and scanning them for something they want to know more about, 
readers see the usefulness of reading. It is the job of teachers to 
construct situations where students can find personal reasons to 
make the effort to comprehend books. By doing this, reading is 
reinforced as a useful language operation and not viewed by the 
student as a testing ground for self-worth. 

Another "reading problem" for the low performing student is 
lack of experiential background. When a text refers to things or 
concepts with which the reader has no familiarity, the reader will 
not comprehend the material. Films and television can help 
enlarge experience and supply vocabulary. The ERIC Digests 
Number 10 and 11 in your Learning Package talk about the use of 
print and nonprint media in the classroom. If these options can be 
used to strengthen the basic competencies which students are 
expected to develop through reading, they will play a valuable 
instructional role. 

Students also struggle with texts because of subjectivity. 
Certain words or phrases may trigger irrelevant associations for 
readers which interfere with an accurate reading. Irrelevant 
associations cause readers to ignore portions of a text or pay an 
inordinate amount of attention to others, so that relationships 



among statements are distorted and meaning is misconstrued. 
The learner needs to hear other points of view about a text and 
compare this to his or her own thinking. 

Small group discussions are important in this regard. When 
a reader finds out others read a text differently, the reader may be 
helped to realize that his or her interpretation was limited by a 
subjective view. Decreasing egocentricity is necessary for 
improving student performance in reading. 

There are a number of reasons for students lacking 
motivation in reading. However, a wide variety of teaching 
materials and teaching techniques help provide for differences in 
students' ability to learn. Not ail students will respond to the same 
stimuli. Supplementary materials like newspapers, magazines, 
games, films, and videotapes offer additional ways for students to 
acquire information. Any medium which stimulates students' 
interests and involvement in learning is worthy of consideration. 

By asking students to complete projects at the end of their 
reading assignments, students may see a reason for reading. For 
example, developing a mural, making a diorama, or constructing a 
model encourages students to read a text for practical purposes. 
This is particularly successful when students are exploring subjects 
that are of interest to them. Projects or oral presentations also 
provide a chance for students to collaborate with others. Group 
work may reduce the apprehension poor readers frequently 



experience and motivate them to use language socially and 
purposefully. 

Tne article in your package about group authorship by 
Yanushefski illustrates this point. Students who were deficient in 
reading and writing were encouraged to use reading and writing in 
real and constructive ways. A literacy environment was created for 
low performing students which involved using language in a social 
context. The theory upon which this philosophy was based is 
discussed in the article, as well as an explanation of what the 
author did to link theory to classroom practice. The results that 
the teacher experienced help to shed light on "what works" with 
low performing students. 

Students who are not performing at grade level may not 
be doing their part in the learning process. This is frustrating for 
teachers who wonder if motivation lies entirely within their domain. 
It's a Catch-22 situation. Some students have developed an 
indifferent attitude towards learning, and by the time they get to 
the secondary school, that negativism or indifference is pretty well 
embedded. Yet, to help the low performing student succeed in 
school, you must dismantle the behaviors (defense mechanisms?) 
that surround the act of reading. 

Because teachers want students to achieve in their 
classrooms, they continue to create contexts which promote 
success. It takes patience and forbearance to establish an 



atmosphere of trust that will encourage risk-taking on the part of 
the low performing student. Allowing students to choose some of 
the instructional materials they use, some of the topics to explore, 
some of the assignments to complete, enhances the likelihood that 
students will respond to the subject matter. 

Another step that you may take involves making reading 
assignments more accessible. By writing a brief introduction to 
explain how the assigned reading fits into the rest of the chapter, 
the unit, or the short story, you may improve the efficiency of 
students' reading. The following suggestions may do the same: 
providing an abstract to highlight important ideas; providing an 
outline or list of headings to identify major concepts; supplying a 
list of definitions for vocabulary development; and applying a 
directed reading activity, may make the difference between 
students understanding the material or simply giving up on it. 

There is an article in the package which describes how a 
social studies teacher applied a directed reading activity using the 
SQ3R Approach to a classroom lesson. SQ3R stands for survey, 
question, read, recite, and review. Survey is designed to prepare 
students for reading; questions are used to establish the purpose 
for the assigned reading. The 3R's involve reading, checking for 
understanding of the material, and rereading if necessary and then 
completing a follow-up activity. An explanation of the SQ3R 
Approach is included with a sample lesson plan in the packet. 
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The final point for discussion involves working with 
parents. As teachers it is important to have suggestions available 
for parents who want to help their children become active readers. 
The sections in your package from the book Comics to Classics 
will help you do that. The author lists several steps parents can 
take to keep adolescents reading and to motivate those who don't. 
By understanding why some teenagers dislike reading, parents 
and teachers can embark on the difficult task of encouraging 
students to read in ways that are developmentally appropriate. 

Poor readers are good at justifying their failure when they 
don't try. Unfortunately, their lack of performance does not solve 
their problem. The only way to improve reading skills is to read. 
As educators we must continue our efforts to motivate low 
performing students. Whether we make available the appropriate 
reading material at the appropriate time, supplement students' 
reading process with varied print and nonprint experiences, or 
individualize instruction in whatever way is realistic, the goal is to 
whet the low performing student's appetite and foster an interest in 
reading that will contribute to the student's ability to lead a full and 
productive life. 
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Using Film, Video, and TV in the Classroom 



by Nola KortnerAUx 

Teachers have long used the media - and particularly film - 
to accomplish various instructional objectives such as building 
background for particular topes or motivating student reaction 
and analysis. The appeal of visual media continues to make fibn, 
video, and television educational took with high potential im- 
pact; and they are now considerably more accessible and less 
cumbersome to use, 

The use of film in the classroom has become more popular 
since the arrival of the videocassette recorder (VCR) with its 
relative economy and ease of operation. The opinion of one 
teacher probably echoes the opinion of many others: The VCR 
gave us flexibility. We could watch the first exciting twenty 
minutes, stop the tape and discuss elements of introduction, 
mood, suspense, and characterization -and view itagain..,.The 
VCR is simple to operate, portable, and less expensive" (Farmer, 
1987) Another educator who has considered the potential of the 
VCR believes that "one of the pedagogical tasks of tne next 
decade may well be discovering the most efficacious ways of 
employing this omnipresent piece of technology." (Gallagher, 
1987) Another teacher pinpoints a reason for the potential "Be- 
cause students live in a media-oriented world, they consider 
sight and sound as 'user friendly/" (Post, 1987) 

The potential applications are wide-ranging 

Even before the advent of the VCR, the "introduction to 
film course" had become a staple in most American universities 
(Lovell, 1987). What has become apparent over the yeais is that 
film can be used as an adjunct to almost any discipline, especial- 
ly the language arts. And it can be particularly effective in 
teaching different kinds of learners. Lovell notes that in addition 
to encouraging the use and development of communication 
skills, film can be used to establish a social context for English as 
a second language and to provide visual "texts* for deaf stu- 
dents. 

Post (1987) argues that videotapes of literary classics can be- 
come powerful allies of the teacher in the English classroom if 
used effectively. She adds that films allow the teaching of 
longer works that might otherwise be omitted or of controver- 
sial works that might be excluded from the curriculum. The ex- 
ample she gives is of Tennessee Williams's "Cat on a Hot Tin 
Roof." Although it is definitely an adult film, its screenplay con- 
tains none of the potentially objectionable material or language 
that appears in the original play. 

Film can link disciplinary perspectives 

Film can also be used in interdisciplinary studies. Krukones 
and several colleagues (1966) designed an interdisciplinary col- 
lege-level course integrating political science, Kterature,and film 
to examine politics on the local, state, national, and interr*tional 
levels. Based on the premise that student? too often sort infor- 
mation into categories dictated by the different courses they 
take, the authors developed the course to enaUe students to get 



from theoretical politics a clearer, practical meaning with 
broader implications. Such concepts arc not easy for al 1 s udents 
to grasp, but can be more affectively experienced when studied 
in the context of a political novel or movie 

In Krukones s course, four novels and their analogous films 
correspond to particular political spheres: "The Last Hurrah" 
(local), "All the King's Men" (state), "Advise and Consent" (na- 
tional), and "Fail-Safe" (international). Following an overview of 
a novel or film, specific scenes and passages are discussed and 
are related to real-world politics. Classes meet for 2 1/2 hours 
once a week, so that more than one discipline can be dealt with 
and sufficient time for movie viewing is available. 

Films can serve very specific courses and units 

The range of courses in which film can play a major instruc- 
tional role is wide. For example, White (1985) reported on the ef- 
fective use of film in a collece-levfcl course called "Women and 
Violence in Literature and Film"; Dyer (1987) developed a 
secondary-level mini-course on "Rural America in Film and 
Literature." 

Dyer's course encompasses nearly all the mass media forms. 
It begins with readings of several classic short stories with mral 
settings by Willa Gather and John Steinbeck. It proceeds by ex- 
amining articles from the newspaper about farm issues and inci- 
dents, and then it has the students view tie recent movies, 
"Country" and The River," both of which portray contem- 
porary life on a farm. Next the students view a 27-minute 
television documentary about three women farmers in Min- 
nesota; and then the course continues with the study of the 
recent best-selling novels, "The Beans of Egypt" and "In 
Country." It concludes* by having the stud «nts listen to several 
segments of the radio program "Lake Wobegon Days." 

Rebhom (1987) also uses Hollywood movies to enliven and 
enrich history classes, with the conviction that film brings an 
immediacy and interest to historical events that students often 
consider dull because they occurred long ago and faraway. 
Some of the films which she uses are "Inlierit the Wind," "The 
Grapes of Wrath," "All the President's Men," and "Reds." 

Another example of more focused use of film and television 
in the classroom is found in a course on the Holocaust 
(Michakzyk, 1982). A review of Holocaust films yielded material 
in various popular gemes— newsreds (both Genua;; and Al- 
lied), documentaries, fiction films, anu TV docudramas; the 
value of the particular type of media in teaching about the 
recent pest was considered along with the content of each piece. 
Michakzyk had Holocaust survivors and educators evaluate 
the diverse films and their potential for teaching the Holocaust 
as an historical event with profound implications for humanity; 

Sola Kortner Akx is the Coordinator of Resources in Education for 
the ERIC Qearinghouse on Reading and Communication Skills. 
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and their reactions and experiences were incorporated into the 
course material 

Films can target and motivate uniting 

Boyd and Robitaille (1987) offer suggestions for using the 
popular mass media to generate topes for a composition 
workshop designed for the college writer but adaptable for 
secondary school students. They concer trate on advertising im- 
ages but also use movies, monthly magazines, and television 
series to help foster critical thinking while writing. The work- 
shop is built around a sequence of analogies between what stu- 
dents already know experientially as viewers of film and 
television and what they need to know as writers of essays. 

Another approach to teaching college composition classes 
(MasieUo, 1985) organizes brainstorming sessions around 
themes from popular movies - for example, talking about fami- 
ly relationships as portrayed in "Breaking Away/ The Deer 
Hunter/ The Godfather/ "Saturday Night Fever/ and "Terms 
of Endearment/ He finds that the Kim viewing helps students 
learn to observe carefully and often results in sharper writing 
skills. 

Moss (1967) uses the lowly, elemental daytime soap opera as 
a vehicle for teaching remedial writing in the SEEK program in 
New York City colleges. Using a VCR so that everyone can 
watch the episode at the same time (and filling in gaps in plot 
lines by reading "Soap Opera Digest"), he begins by asking the 
students to write on the most elementary level The assignment 
is intended to tap into their passionate devotion to "the 
soaps" -which characters do they like the best, the least, and 
why? Then the class members discuss the acting and begin to 
impose certain critical criteria on the material A short lesson on 
genres establishes appropriate aesthetic categories, and the stu- 
dents can begin to dissect the narrative in a compositioa 

Jeremiah (1967) outlines an instructional model for using 
television news and documentaries for writing instruction in 
the secondary and postsecondary classroom He believes that 
the structure and content of news presentations mirrors the 
practice of essay writing, and thus can serve as a writing project 
that effectively serves instruction. 

A step-by -step examination of a selected TV program can be 
undertaken in a single class period, using the following 
strategies: 1) as a warm-up mechanism, the teacher introduces 
the writing skill (for example, to provide information or to per- 
suade); 2) students are allowed time for questions and com- 
ments; 3) the news segment or documentary is shown; 4) 
students produce an outline for the news report they will write 
in response to the stimulus; and 5) the outlines are assessed for 
organization. The outlines are collected at the end of the class 
period to minimize any external influences; and the students 
produce a full-length essay during the next class period, after 
their outlines have been returned 

The instruction using this model and the evaluation of the 
products that result should stress that the news treatment of a 
topic should include an introduction and adequate supporting 
detail and explanatioa If the aim is to persuade, the writing 
should include adequate argumentation. Both formal and infor- 
mal mechanisms should be used for evaluation, and the stu- 
dents should be given opportunity to rev»- 

A novel approach in the use of . a in generating en- 
thusiasm for wn ting in the elementary grades is advocated by a 
librarian who sponsored a writing contest in which 1,100 stu- 
dents participated (Simpson, 1962). She began by showing the 
classic short French film without dialogue, The Red Balloon." 
Students viewed the film and were allowed two weeks to com- 
plete entries that included poems, short stories, or essays ex- 
pressing any themes or experiences connected with the movie. 
Entries were judged on the qualities of appeal and originality, 



and all the participants received certificates on Honors Day. The 
winners additionally received ribbons on their certificates. 

The mass media are an integral part of the environment in 
which today's students learn to read, write, listen, speak, and 
make meaning of their lives. Thus a properly designed course of 
instruction can use media to channel a students enthusiasm 
and route it to an academically useful goal The documents 
cited here are but a small sample of those in the ERIC database 
illustrating how teachers can do thai 
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Using Newspapers as Effective Teaching Tools 



byNola KortnerAUx 

Uie of the maM media as a teaching 
room has increased considerably at all grade levels in the past 
few years. The Journal of Ratting carries a regular series - 'Use 
the News'- on integrating the reading of newspapers into 
classroom activities. The newspaper is the most widr 'y used of 
the media, the direct result of a national campaign by 
publishers, known as "Newspapers in Education* (N1E> This 
Initiative encourages the use of newspapers as an educational 
tool both to complement and supplement traditional classroom 
texts and resource materials (Newton, 1965). The Newspaper 
as an Effective Teaching Tool* (1961) explains the intent of the 
program and provides a variety of classroom activities using 
newspapers. 

At the present time, about 600 newspapers in the United 
States and Canada participate in the NE program, which in- 
volves approximately three million students, 90,000 teachers, 
and 16/WO schools each year. Before the advent of NE, 
newspapers tended to be used only by secondary school social 
studies teachers in two-week units or for Friday current events 
sessions. Now, however, newspapers are used throughout die 
school year in every area of the curriculum (Kossack, 1967). 

The success of this broad initiative is evident in programs 
such as 'Newspapers Are for Kids, Tbot, which was designed 
for young children and their parents. It contains creative ideas 
to help children improve reading, writing, social studies, math, 
and science skills. It can easily be modified for classroom use in 
the elementary grades (Hermann, 1961). 

Teaching comprehension, awareness, and skills 

Rhoades and Rhoad«(lCS5) provide ways teachers can use 
newspapers to teach comprehension and critical thinking and 
to help students develop sensitivity and awareness of the self, 
the community, the nation, and the world. 

Hamrick (1981) designed a 60 page activity booklet that is 
organized by sections of the newspaper and can be adapted to 
most grade kvels.lt can be used to teach bask skilk in a variety 
of subject areas, including language arts, reading, mathematics, 
social studies, and science. The activity sheets aflow students to 
use the different newspaper sections to locate, categorise, and 
reouence details, and to distinguish fed from opinion. The ac- 
tivity sheet also helps the students to locate unain ideas, to farm 
senterKes, to find facts, to practice critic^ 
math problems, to write creatively, and to comprehend better. 

Other teachers have developed classroom materials using 
the newspaper for more specialized instructional purpoaes. For 
example, imton and Jraeckel (1966) created a series of model 
lessons for grades 4-6 that demonstrate the use of the 
newspaper to study the United State Constitution and the Bill of 
Rltftts. First, the lessons contain step-by-step procedures and 
sample questions to show how each specific part of the news- 
paper can be used in a lesson. Then, sample lessons take 
children on a journey back to the historical time when the Con- 



stitution was written Numerous interesting, practical activities 
are suggested within the lesson plans. 

Teaching legal awareness and citizenship 

Another specialized newspa p er-based course was devel- 
oped by Diamond and Riekes (1961) for students in grades 10- 
12. This course employs the newspaper as a foundation for 
law-related courses. Model lessons are delineated for each part 
of the newspaper, as well as in five law-related areas: criminal 
law, consumer law, family law, housing law, and individual 
rights law. A sample lesson in the Diamond and Riekes course 
deals with developing critical thinking skills bv resolving 
problems described in ne w spa p er columns— a "£>ear Abb/' 
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column, in one case After each student has read the column in 
question, the teacher divides the class into groups, and each 
group discusses the problem and determines some resolution 
following a derisfon-making procedure previously outlined in 
the class. After each group presents the reasons for its decision 
to die entire dass, a general discussion is held on the problem 
and a variety of possible solutions are considered. 

Another lesson revolves around the concept of juvenile law. 
Following a discussion of what juvenile law « and why there 
are separate laws for juveniles, the students read a letter to the 
editor dealing with a serious crime committed by a juvenile. 
The students decide whether they agree with the writer's posi- 
tion; debate the question of whether juveniles should be treated 
as adults in the court system, and make a chart showing the ad- 
vantages and disadvantages of holding juveniles responsible 
for the crimes they commit 

Schwartz and Bromberg (1964) have devised a newspaper 
course for older students that helps prepare them for effective 
citizenship in an interdependent world, providing instruction 
in global concepts audi as economic interdependence, the 
migrations of people, environmental independence, cultural 
diffusion, the communication rcvdut»^ 
The emphasis of 

ing ability; and it requires students to classify and organize 
materials, to identify cause and effect, and to make judgments 
using sound reasoning 

Developing critical consumers 

A course intended for intermediate and junior high school 
students (Greenup, 1963) presents 11 lessons using newspaper 
materials to teach consumer education. The practical classroom 
activities help students 1) define consumer education terms and 
distinguish between wants and needs; 2) explain why laws are 
necessary for consumer and seller protection and understand 
the concept of consumer responsibility; 3) define consumer-re- 
lated terms; 4) create a classroom newsletter to reflect consumer 
knowledge; 5) recognize and explain different advertising ap~ 

Nol* Kortntr Aiex is tin Coordinator of Resources in Education for 
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peak; and 6) explain the intent of the Pure Food and Drug Act 
and the work or the Federal Trade Coomkrioa 

A aeries of instructional ideas developed by Dianna (1963) 
■bo focus on teaching intennediate and junk* high students to 
respond critically to advertising. An outline defines 16 advertis- 
ing technique* (induding eye appeal youth appeal, »nob ap- 
peal, celebrity endotsement, and expert endotsement); and a l»t 
of activities which help students realize the effects of advertis- 
ing, create their own ads, and evaluate television and radio 
commercials as well as those in print 

Making reading real for adult learners 
and learning disabled students 

Newspapers can also prove to be a valuable tool for teachers 
who v Jtk with adult education students. Fenhok (1965) pro- 
vides a series of activities that use the newspaper as a kaming 
resource to develop both reading and fife skills. Her contention 
is that regular elementary school reading insteriak fail to moti- 
vate readers at the adult level and are also embarrassing for 
adults to use. Fenholrs activities booklet is aimed at adults who 
want to read on an intermediate level and pass the graduate 
equivalency diploma (GED) test 

The practical activities include thore designed to promote an 
understanding of coupons, want ads, news stories, and maps 
and those designed to build vocabulary. One exercise called 
"Decode the Ads" deals with deciphering abbreviations com- 
monly usfd in Hw'fV** *Hv»rriM»m<>nt«. A unit on news stories 
uses questioning techniques to efidt information on what hap 
pens in the story. An exercise that uses weather maps asks the 
student to begin by putting a mark on the general location in 
which he or she lives. It then asks the student to find news- 
paper stories about local, state national, and mternatioral news. 

Hunter and McNeamey (1968) have designed a series of 
twelve kssons which use the newspaper in an adult basic 
education curriculum. Each lesson focuses cm a particular letter 
of the alphabet and furnishes a list of vocabulary needed for the 
lesson, extensive hints on how to teach it, and suggested ac- 
tivities. 

Chandler (196S) reports that individual newspapers have 
also developed their own programs for adult literacy. The TUlsa 
World, for example, has introduced a program called "Read Up," 
which combines use of the daily newspaper with a telephone 
hotline to provide tutoring help for adult illiterates. A group of 
prison inmates served as a test group for this program. The in- 
mates were tested for leading ability before beginning the 
twelve-week program and again at its conclusion Results indi- 
cated substantial gains in vocabulary, comprehension, and 
leading skilk- one mmate advanced by two grade levels. 

Among other groups that can benefit from using the 
newspaper in the classroom are leanungdisabted student* Like 
adult education students, they often "experience frustration 
and failure with traditional approaches to content area instruc- 
tion" (Monda, ef at, 1968) Monda asserts that the newspaper 
can be helpful for the LD teacher who wants to create an in- 
dividualized instructional program, since it appeals to students 
who are not easily motivated She advocates using teaching 
strategies that target specific learning skills in rexirng or lan- 
guage arts, and even in mathematics. 

Some of Monda's suggestions indude 1) using words in 
grocery ads, sports sections, or comics to teach alphabetizing; 2) 
using news stories to teach grammar; 3) having students make 
charts or collages erf wordj dealing with 
ing students to select a picture or photograph and to write their 
own stories; 5) having students make a timeline for current 
events; 6) having students write their own classified ads; 7) dis- 
cussing the key eleinents of a book or inoviere^ 
king students to design their own newspaper to report events 
^ happening in class ormschooL 

ERIC 



This sampling of the ERIC database indicates that in the 
development of readers at all levels, the newspaper can be a 
vena tile tool Certainly its currency and its availability outside 
the classroom make it valid and "real" material to use in dev- 
doping one's ability to read 
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Task #1 
Your Name: 



Goal Statement 



Course #: 



Learning package: 



The purpose of writing a goal statement is to create an expectation for yourself, to 
establish a purpose that you can check when you have finished reviewing the package 
of materials. It should be used in conjunction with your reaction statement-the 
commentary that you will make after working your way through the materials in the 
learning package. 

Directions: This is a pre-reading activity. Think about the topic of this package and 
then look at the various materials, primarily reviewing their headlines and subheads. 
What does that review prompt you to want to discover through this package? 

Write a goal statement of no more than one paragraph that includes the questions that 
you want answered or the kinds of applications that you hope the package will help 
you accomplish in your work. Attached please find examples of representative goal 
statements submitted by former students. 

Mail a copy of your goal statement to your instructor. Please keep a copy for yourself 
because your reaction statement should be based partly on the goal statement. 

My Goal Statement for this Package 



Please mail a copy of this form to: 
Carl B. Smith 

150 Smith Research Center 
Indiana University 
Bloomington, IN 47408-2698 



Examples of Goal Statements 



It is my expectation that this learning package will direct me in new directions so that I may 
improve my instruction in the area of vocabulary. I would like to know when it is best to • 
introduce new vocabulary words. I would also like to gain information about new methods 
one might use when introducing new vocabulary. I expect to read about some of the newest 
research related to vocabulary instruction. It is also expected that tested methods will be 
described and examined. I would hope that these articles would help me improve how I 
teach so that my students will benefit and become better readers. 

Following the study of this package, I expect to increase my understanding of computer 
usage in reading development, learn how to integrate computers into reading and writing 
instruction for learning impaired students, and make decisions on the usefulness of computer 
games in the classroom. 



Following completion of this package I intend to: 

1) ldentify the components of a formal reading program evaluation. 

2) Analyze the characteristics of an offective reading program. 

3) Develop evaluation strategies that will improve the monitoring of my program objectives. 



Task #2 



Reaction Statement 



You are asked to type a four-page reaction to this learning package as a way of firming up 
your sense of what you find interesting, important, or beneficial in this group of materials. You 
should construct this reaction with your previously established goal statement in mind. 

Given below are a number of prompts to indicate the kinds of questions that you might wish to 
answer in developing this reaction. You may use other questions than those that are here 
listed. We anticipate that your reaction will be approximately four typewritten, double-spaced 
pages. Please use the following format in heading your paper. 

Reaction 

Your Name: 



Course #: 

Learning Package: 

Reaction Prompts 

1 . Were your goals realized, and how do you know? (Refer to your goal statement.) 

2. What important or beneficial ideas did you find in these materials? (Please cite the 
articles.) 

3. Are there trends or concerns in the materials that bother you? Are there those that you 
agree with? Discuss. (Please use the annotated bibliography and cite ideas from it.) 

4. What ideas did you want to try in your daily work world? Describe how you could apply 
these ideas? 

Application Project 

If you decide to use this topic for one of your two application projects, you may want to spend 
more time thinking about ways that you could explore one or more of these ideas in your work. 

When you have finished your statement, please mail it to: 

Carl B. Smith 

150 Smith Research Center 
Indiana University 
Bloomington, IN 47408-2698 



Task #3 



Application Project 

As you select your two application projects, use the following guidelines: 

1. Formulate a question that you would like to answer regarding this topic. (For 
example, can my slow readers use some of the self-monitoring strategies discussed 
in these m^erials?) A question often helps to clarify the kinds of information that 
you will collect or the kinds of evidence that you will use to convince a reader that 
you are pursuing an interesting question. 

2. Describe with as much detail as is needed for a reader to understand what you 
did, what materials you used, what major procedures you used, what evidence you 
were looking for, in order to answer your question. 

3. Gather evidence from your students or from teachers to show samples of the kinds 
of work or the kinds of interactions that were taking place. These samples may be 
your written observations, sample student papers, photographs, activity sheets, book 
titles, statistical data, or any other kind of evidence that demonstrates the reality of 
your inquiry. 

4. Write a summary of your plan and of your conclusions. The summary should be 
coherent and clear so a person who was not on site can understand what you 
attempted and can appreciate the conclusions that you drew. 

5. Send a report that includes a summary of your plan, sample evidence of what you 
found, a brief analysis of the evidence, and the conclusions that you 

6. Provide a cover page that gives your name, address, course number, topic of 
learning package, and topic of your project. We will mail you a critique of your work. 
Send your report to: 

Carl B. Smith 

150 Smith Research Center 
Indiana University 
Bloomington, IN 47408-2698 



Course Number 



Date 



Package Title. 



Statements 


Strongly 
Agree 


Agree 


Uncertain 


, Strongly 
Disagree! Disagree 


1. This package will help 
me do my job better. 

2. The pace of the package 
was too fast. 

3. The package's directions 
were confusing. 

4. It was easy to follow 
the directions given in 
the package. 

5. The package was too easy. 

6. The package was too long. 

7. The package should 
include more articles 
and documents to read. 

8. 1 didn't know the 
meaning of many words 
used in the package. 

9. The lecture explicated 
the topic of the package. 

10. The package's objectives 
were clear from the start. 

11. The package's teaching 
points were clear. 

















































































































What did you like best about the package? 



What did you like least about the package? 



How would you improve the package? 



Please list other topics you would be interested in studying through our program. 



Name (optional). 

Position 

Years Taught 



Please mail a copy of this form to: 
Carl B. Smith 

150 Smith Research Center 
Indiana University 
Bloomington, IN 47408-2698 
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AN 
AU 
Tl 
CS 

PY 
AV 

NT 

PR 
DE 



DE 

ID 
AB 



ED289160 

Binkley,-Marilyn-R.; And-Others 
Becoming a Nation of Readers: What Parents Can Do. 
Heath (D.C.) and Co., Lexington, Moss,; Office of Educa- 
tional Research and Improvement (ED), Washington, DC. 
1988 

What Parents Can Do, Consumer Information Center, 
Pueblo, CO 81009 ($.50). 

40 p.; For Becoming a Nation o r Readers: The Report of 
the Commission on Reading, see ED 253 865. 
EDRS Price - MF01/PC02 Plus Postage. 
Beginning-Reading; Literacy-Education; Parent-Attitudes; 
Parent-Child-Relationship; Preschool-Children; Primary- 
Education; Reading-Aloud-to-Others; Reading-Attitudes; 
Recreational-Reading; Written-Language 
•Literacy-; •Parent-Influence; •Parent-Partidpation; •Read- 
ing-Instruction; *Reading-Processes 
Reading-Motivation 

Intended for parents and based on the premise that 
parents are their children's first and mosl nportant 
teachers, this booklet is a distillation of findings from the 
1 984 report of the Commission on Reading, ''Becoming a 
Nation of Readers." The introduction reiterates the 
' Commission's conclusions (1 ) that a parent is a child's first 
tutor in unraveling the puzzle of written language; (2) that 
parents should read to preschool children and informally 
teach them about reading and writing; and (3) that parents 
should support school-aged children's continued growth as 
readers. Chapter 1 defines reading as the process of con- 
structing meaning from written texts, a complex skill requir- 
ing the coordination of a number of interrelated sources of 
information. Chapter 2, on the preschool years, focuses on 
talking to the young child, reading aloud to the pre- 
schooler, and teaching children about written language. 
The third chapter, on beginning reading, counsels parents 
on what to look for in good beginning reading programs 
in schools, and how to help the child with reading at home. 
The fourth chapter, on developing readers and making 
reading an integral part of learning, offers suggestions for 
helping the child succeed in school and for encouraging 
reading for fun. The afterword calls on teachers, 
publishers, and school personnel, as well as parents, to 
participate actively in creating a literate society. The booklet 
condudes with a list of organizations that provide practical 
help or publications for parents. 



AN ERIC accession number (Use this number when or- 

dering microficne and paper copies.) 
AU Author(s) 
Tl Title 

CS Corporate source 

PY Actual or approximate publication date 

AV Source and price (availability) 

NT Pagination and additional information (such as 

legibility or related documents) 
PR Indicates availability of document from the ERIC 

Document Reproduction Service 
DE Descriptors-indexing terms from the Thesaurus of 

ERIC Descriptors which indicate important concepts 

in the document 
ID Identifiers-indexing terms not included in the 

Thesaurus of ERIC Descriptors 
AB Summary 
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AN: EJ347067 

AU : Abraharason , -Richard-F . ; Carter , -Betty 

TI: Of Survival, School, Wars, and Dreams: Nonfiction that 

Belongs in English Classes. 

PY: 1987 

JN: English- Journal; v76 n2 pl04-09 Feb 1987 
AV: UMI 

DE: Secondary-Education 

DE: *Adolescent-Literature ; *Literature-Appreciation; 
*Nonfiction-; *Reading-Attitudes; *Reading-Habits ; 
♦Reading-Instruction 

AB: Discusses the great role that nonfiction plays in the leisure 
reading habits of today's teenagers and suggests that teachers 
should provide recommendations of this material. Describes 
several works of contemporary nonfiction appropriate for the 
young adult audience. (JD) 



AN: EJ350581 

AU: Ammann, -Richard; Mittelsteadt, -Suzanne 

TI: Turning on Turned Off Students: Using Newspapers with Senior 
High Remedial Readers. 
PY: 1987 

JN: Journal -of -Reading; v30 n8 p708-15 May 1987 
AV: UMI 

DE: Conventional-Instruction; High-Schools; Reading-Habits; 
Secondary-Education ? Study-Habits 

DE: *Instructi.onal -Innovation; *Newspapers- ; *Reading-Attitudes; 
♦Reading-Instruction; *Reading-Materials; *Remedial-Reading 
AB: Describes a high school developmental program in which 
newspapers are used to motivate students to read. Discusses how 
this approach helps improve students' reading and study habits 
and boost their attitudes toward reading. Identifies four general 
reasons for students' negative reaction to traditional reading 
skills material. (JD) 



AN: EJ337502 

AU: Bey,-Theresa-M. 

TI: CPR: Helping Teachers Achieve Success with Underachievers. 
PY: 1986 

JN: NASSP-Bulletin; V70 n490 p91-93 May 1986 
AV: UMI 

DE: Elementary-Secondary-Education 

DE: *Student-Motivation; *Teacher-Student-Relationship; 
♦Teaching-Methods ; *Underachievement- 
AB: Teachers can successfully build the underachiever 's 
self-concept and motivation by following an organized 
instructional procedure currently in use. (CJH) 



AN: EJ352261 
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AU : Bishopp , -Thelma 

TI: An Alternative Learning Experience for a Special Kind of 

Student. 

PY: 1987 

JN: NASSP-Bulletin; v71 n497 pll6-18 Mar 1987 
AV: UMI 

DE: Enrichment-Activities; Grade-9; Junior-High-Schools; 
Nontraditional-Education; Program-Development; Student-Needs 
DE: * Improvement-Programs ; *Studert -Motivation; 
*Underach i evement - 

AB: Peak II is a successful school -within-a-school alternative 
learning e: T>erience for underachieving ninth-graders attending 
Longs Peak Junior High School in Longmont, Colorado. The 
voluntary program involves team teaching, an academic focus, 
group and individual counseling, guest speakers, field trips, 
group social activities, and afterschool minicourses. (PGD) 



AN: EJ289514 

AU: Brown, -David-E.-L. 

TI: Films in the English Class. 

PY: 1983 

JN: English- Journal; v72 n8 p71-72 Dec 1983 
AV: UMI 

DE: English-Instruction; Learning-Activities; 
Secondary-Education ; Teaching-Methods 

DE: *Films-; *Literary-Criticism; *Literature-Appreciation; 
♦Student-Motivation ; *Visual-Literacy 

AB: Suggests that films can enrich students' understanding of the 
literature on which they are based and can strengthen the same 
academic competencies students are expected to develop through 
reading. (MM) 



AN: ED292949 

AU : Colvin , -Ruth-J . ; Root , -Jane-H . 

TI: TUTOR. Techniques Used in the Teaching of Reading. A Handbook 
for Teaching Basic Reading to Adults and Teenagers. Sixth 
Edition. 

CS: Literacy Volunteers of America, Inc., Syracuse, NY. 
PY: 1987 

AV: Literacy Volunteers of America, Inc., 5795 Widewaters Pkwy., 
Syracuse, NY 13214 ($9.50). 

NT: 111 p.; For a related document, see CE 048 864. 
PR: EDRS Price - MF01 Plus Postage. PC Not Available from EDRS. 
DE: Adolescents-; Adult-Basic-Education; Adult-Reading-Programs ; 
Adult-Students; Beginning-Reading; Behavioral-Objectives; 
Context-Clues ; Functional -Reading ; 

Instructional-Material-Evaluation ; Language-Experience-Approach ; 
Learning-Activities; Lesson-Plans; Phonics-; 
Reading-Comprehension; Sight -Vocabulary; Syllables-; 
Teaching-Methods; Vocabulary-Development; Word-Study-Skills 
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DE: * Adult-Literacy ; *Literacy-Education; *Reading-Instructicn; 
*Tutoring- 

AB: This guide is intended to assist teachers and volunteer 
tutors who are teaching adults and teenagers to read. The nature 
and extent of the adult illiteracy problem and the process of 
learning to read are discussed in the first chapter. The 
characteristics that are desirable in basic reading tutors and 
those that are encountered in adult learners are described in the 
next two chapters; assessment and goal setting are examined next, 
and the fifth chapter deals with the following instructional 
approaches and techniques: language experience stories, sight 
words and context clues, phonics (consonants), and word patterns. 
Comprehension and thinking skills are the subject of the sixth 
chapter. Chapter 7 is devoted to instructional materials and 
learning activities, and Chapter 8 covers goal analysis and 
lesson planning. Materials that should be brought to a lesson, 
methods of identifying appropriate material, ways of 
incorporating handwriting into lessons, steps in developing 
lesson plans, and appropriate behavior for tutors are discussed 
in the next chapter. A series of sample beginning- and 
intermediate-level lesson plans is also included. Appendixes 
include guidelines for evaluating tutor competency (complete with 
illustrative case studies) , a list of the 300 most frequently 
used words, basic and survival word lists for adults, useful 
words for filling out forms, signs in capitals, a glossary, 
suggested key words, vocabulary building/syllabication 
guidelines, word patterns, guidelines for evaluating adult basic 
education reading material, a checklist of students' word attack 
skills, and lesson plan forms. (MN) 



AN: ED252541 

AU : Crawford , -Michael 

TI: Project CAPABLE: Social Studies. [Monthly Reports, August 
1979-May 1980]. 

CS: Madawaska School District, ME. 
PY: [1980] 

NT: 74 p.; For related documents, see note to TM 840 700. 
PR: EDRS Prico - MF01/PC03 Plus Postage. 
DE: Cognitive-Development; Comprehension-; 
Directed-Reading-Activity; Evaluation-Methods; History-; 
Individual! zed-Instruction; Instructional-Improvement; 
Map-Skills; Motivation-Techniques; Program-Evaluation; 
Reading-Instruction; Reading-Skills; Secondary-Education; 
Student -Motivation; Study-Guides; Study-Skills; 
Vocabulary-Development 

DE: *Basic-Skills; *Content-Area-Reading; *Learning-Strategies; 
♦Social-Studies ; *Teaching-Methods 

AB: Project CAPABLE (Classroom Action Program: Aim: Basic 
Learning Efficiency) is a classroom approach which integrates the 
basic learning skills with content. The goal of the project is to 
use basic learning skills to enhance the learning of content and 
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at the same time use the content to teach basic learning skills. 
These monthly reports explain how the basic learning skills can 
be taught in social studies classes. One learning skill is 
covered by each monthly report. They include: Learning Skills; 
Comprehension Development; Vocabulary Development; Directed 
Reading Activity (DRA) and SQ3R ( Survey „ Question, Read, Recite, 
Review); Study Skills; Management Techniques; Structured 
Overviews and Study Guides; ard Interest, Motivation, Assessment. 
(BW) 



AN: EH276413 

AU: Daley, -Richard, Ed. 

TI: ITV Utilization Ideabook, 1985. A Collection of Outstanding 
Utilization Practices That Support Classroom Use of Instructional 
Television. 

CS: Agency for Instructional Technology, Bloomington, IN. 
PY: 1985 

NT: 76 p.; For the 1986 edition cf this ideabook, see IR 012 411. 
PR: EDRS Price - MF01/PC04 Plus Postage. 
DE: Basic-Skills; Career-Guidance; 
Elementary-Secondary-Education ; Guidel 1 nes- ; 

Inservice-Teacher-Education; Microcomputers- ; Special-Education ; 
Teleconferencing- 

DE: *Advertising- ; *Awards-; *Class-Activities; 
♦Educational-Television ; ^Instructional-Materials ; 
♦Reference-Materials 

AB: The Agency for Instructional Technology recently conducted 
its first national contest to search out the best promotion and 
utilization ideas that instructional agencies use to increase use 
of instructional video materials; tnis compilation of the best 
ideas submitted for the competition is intended to serve as a 
reference for instructional technologists. The activities 
described are listed under four major categories: (1) Workshops, 
which includes two projects for teacher training on educational 
television (ETV) ; (2) Curriculum Integration, which includes a 
teacher inservice program to improve writing instruction; a 
project designed to use the "ThinkAbout" series effectively; 
activities in the areas of science for the second and third 
grades, social studies for the fifth grade, and 
reading/ vocabulary development for the fourth grade; e resource 
catalog of instructional television (ITV) series; and the 
integration of ITV resources into state guidelines; (3) 
Promotion, which includes a "School Television Planning Book" 
designed for use by teachers; design of an ITV handbook to 
resemble TV Guide; an ITV newsletter from a broadcasting station; 
a student testimonial promoting the use of ITV from a history 
class; use of posters in curriculum areas to help teachers become 
aware of ITV; a reading contest intended to motivate children to 
read books in a TV series; "Reading Rainbow," a selected 
educational series designed to help reduce summer learning loss; 
teacher utilization awards; a series produced for high school 
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students about aging; the "Family Life Education Brochure"; the 
Interconnect monthly newsletter; and ITV promo spots; and (4) 
Production, which includes an ITV teleconference/workshop; a 
broadcast of sample ITV programs; inservice programs on 
microcomputers and reading motivation; using ITV to implement 
state minimum standards for elementary/secondary schools; and the 
development of indexing and cross-reference materials for 
curriculums for vocational and handicapped students. (DJR) 



AN: ED299570 

AU: Davis, -James-E. , Ed.; Davis, -Hazel-K. , Ed. 

TI: Your Reading: A Booklist for Junior High and Middle School 

Students. Seventh Edition. 

CS: National Council of Teachers of English, Urbana, 111. 
PY: 1988 

AV: National Council of Teachers of English, 1111 Kenyon Rd., 
Urbana, IL 61801 (Stock No. 59397, $10.95 member, $14.50 
nonmember) . 

NT: 505 p. ; Prepared by the Committee on the Junior High and 
Middle School Booklist. 

PR: EDRS Price - MF02/PC21 Plus Postage. 

DE: Annotated-Bibliographies; Elementary-Secondary-Education; 
Junior-High-Schools; Middle-Schools; Reading-Interests; 
Student-Interests 

DE: * Adolescent-Literature; *Literature-Appreciation; 
♦Reading-Materials 

AB: This annotated bibliography, for junior high and middle 
school students, describes nearly 2,000 books to read for 
pleasure, for school assignments, or merely to satisfy curiosity. 
Books included have been published mostly in the last five years 
and are divided into six major sections: fiction, drama, picture 
books for older readers, poetry, short story collections, and 
nonfiction. The fiction and nonfiction sections have been further 
subdivided into various categories; e.g. (1) abuse; (2) 
adventure; (3) animals and pets; (4) the arts; (5) Black 
experiences; (6) classics; (7) coming of age; (8) computers; (9) 
dating and love; (10) death and dying; (11) ecology; (12) ethnic 
experiences; (13) family situations; (14) fantasy; (15) folklore, 
myths, and legends; (16) friendship; (17) growing up female; (18) 
growing up male; (19) historical novels; (20) humor and satire; 
(21) mental and emotional problems; (22) mysteries; (23) Native 
American experiences; (24) physical disabilities; (25) religious 
experiences; (26) science fiction and the future; (27) space and 
time; (28) sports; (29) the supernatural; (30) survival; (31) 
war; (32) biography and autobiography; (33) drugs and drug abuse; 
(34) fine arts; (35) games; (36) health and diseases; (37) 
history and government; (38) hobbies and crafts; (39) how-to; 
(40) information, please; (41) law and the legal system; (42) 
mass media; (43) nature; (44) occupations and careers; (45) 
people and places; (46) personal improvement; (47) reference; 
(48) religions; (4*) science and medicine; (50) social issues; 
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(51) technology and machines; and (52) trivia. A directory of 
publishers and two indexes (for author and title) are included. 
(MS) 



AN: ED237971 

AU: DiSibio,-Robert-A. ; Savitz, -Fred-R. 

TI: But, Teacher, I Don't Like to Read, Or How To Make Reading 

Alluring. 

PY: 1983 

NT: 15 p. ; Paper presented at the Annual Meeting of the New York 
State Reading Association (17th, Kiamesha Lake, NY, November 
8-13, 1983). 

PR: EDRS Price - MF01/PC01 Plus Postage. 
DE: Content-Area-Reading; Elementary-Secondary-Education; 
Literacy-; Reading-Comprehension; Reading-Habits; 
Reading-Materials; Reading-Research; Teaching-Methods 
DE: *Attitude-Change; *Motivat ion-Techniques; *Reading-Attitudes; 
♦Reading-Instruction; *Reading-Interests; *Reading- Programs 
AB: The domino effect of illiteracy can be halted if students are 
given opportunity early in life to develop a positive attitude 
toward reading. Research supports the notion that reading 
interests lead to knowledge, which leads, in turn, to increased 
comprehension. Motivational ideas include using trade books and 
literature as collateral material in content area reading, 
putting a book on trial with students indicting and defending a 
story, broadcasting a book review on the school public address 
system, and providing a list of items for students to locate in a 
local newspaper. Several successful reading programs in schools 
across the country provide interesting reading materials and 
facilitate discussion groups and other reading activities. 
Reading attitudes prevalent in the home environment have great 
influence on the children's attitudes, but the major 
responsibility still rests with teachers, who must represent 
models of positive reading habits. (Several teaching ideas are 
appended.) (HTH) 



AN: ED302805 

AU: Ediger,-Marlow 

TI: Motivation in the Reading Curriculum. 
PY: [1988] 
NT: 13 p. 

PR: 2DRS Price - MF01/PC01 Plus Postage. 

DE: Educational-Strategies; Elementary-Secondary-Education; 
Reading-Habits; Reading-Improvement; Reading-Skills 
DE: *Curriculum-Development; * Learning-Motivation; 
♦Motivation-Techniques ; *Reading-Instruction ; *Student-Motivation 
AB: Dealing with student motivation in the reading curriculum, 
this paper begins by discussing why motivation is important. Next 
it explores reasons for lack of motivation and ways to remedy the 
problem, including teacher enthusiasm; appropriate reading 
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materials; variety in teaching methods? balance among cognitive, 
affective, and psychomotor learning objectives; and meaningful 
learning. Seven recommendations to improve the reading curriculum 
follow, such as: taking a holistic approach to reading; student 
participation in decision making; adequate teacher preparation; 
and promoting enjoyment and vicarious life experiences through 
reading. (SR) 



AN: ED299553 

AU: Ediger, -Marlow 

TI: Student Motivation in Reading. 

PY: [1988] 

NT: 14 p. 

PR: EDRS Price - MF01/PC01 Plus Postage. 
DE: Elementary-Secondary-Education; Goal-Orientation; 
Reading-Improvement; Reading-Skills; Teaching-Methods 
DE: *Reading-Attitudes ; *Reading-Instruction; 
*Student-Motivation ; *Textbook-Selection 

AB: Motivation is a rather persistent problem in guiding students 
to read well. If a student lacks motivation, a low energy level 
will be available for learning to read. Through motivation, a 
learner is encouraged to achieve definite goals in reading. 
Attention and retention by the student are important in 
recognizing new words whether the approach is phonics 
instruction, syllabication, structural analysis, configuration 
clues, use of picture clues, or identification of words through 
contextual situations. Numerous reasons are given for students 
lacking motivation, from poor teaching methods to inadequate 
reading materials. Reading teachers must use a variety of 
stimulating methods in teaching students, and the subject matter 
must be of interest to students. Quality deductive methods to 
motivate student behavior may emphasize a teacher modeling 
analysis, synthesis, and evaluation in reading. Problem solving 
methods should also be utilized to stimulate student reading. 
Balance among cognitive, affective, and psychomotor objectives 
should be emphasized. A quality reading curriculum needs much 
planning, with careful attention to vital objectives, relevant 
opportunities to read, and evaluation procedures. (RAE) 



AN: EJ346934 

AU: Edmiston, -Brian; And-Others 

TI: Empowering Readers and Writers Through Dr .ma: Narrative 

Theater. 

PY: 1987 

JN: Language-Arts; v64 n2 p219-28 Feb 1987 
AV: UMI 

NT: Thematic Issue: Empowerment. 

DE: Creative-Dramatics; Elementary-Education; Oral -Language; 
Reading-Writing-Relationship ; Role-Playing 

DE: *Dramatic-Play; *Integrated-Activities; *Literacy-Education; 
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♦Reading-Instruction; *Teaching-Methods ; *Writing-Instruction 
AB: Describes a process called narrative theater that involves 
(1) the exploration of texts and the stories likely embedded 
within them, (2) a learning process that involves the creation of 
drama contexts, and (3) the use of theater conventions. (SRT) 



AN: ED289502 

AU: Ellington, -Henry 

TI: How To Design Educational Games and Simulations. Teaching and 
Learning in Higher Education, 19. 

CS: Scottish Central Institutions Committee for Educational 

Development. 

PY: 1987 

NT: 19 p.; For a related guide, see IR 012 958. 
PR: EDRS Price - MF01/PC01 Plus Postage. 
DE: Computer-Assisted-Instruction; Foreign-Countries; 
Higher-Education; Instructional -Design; Production-Techniques 
DE: *Educational-GamGs; ^Instructional-Development; 
♦Material-Development ? *Simulation- ; *Teacher-Developed-Materials 
AB: A sequel to the booklet "How Games and Simulations Can Be 
Used in Tertiary Education," this booklet begins by looking at 
ways in which participative exercises of the game/simulation/case 
study type can be used by teachers and trainers working in 
further and higher education. A process for the identification of 
a clearly-defined need for an exercise of this type is then 
outlined, followed by guidelines for formulating the basic idea 
for a new exercise: (1) the choice of content; (2) the choice of 
format, e.g., a simple manual exercise, a card game, a board 
game, or a computer-based exercise; (3) the choice of overall 
structure of the exercise, e.g., a linear, branching, radial, 
cyclic, interactive, or composite structure; and (4) how to use 
these structures in each of the different types of formats. Three 
stages in the conversion of the basic idea into a viable 
educational package are also described, including deciding on the 
overall form of the package, producing a prototype, and field 
testing and revising the prototype package. Several alternative 
ways of making the exercise generally available are also 
suggested. Models of the various structures and the development 
process for prototype packages of each format are included, and 
two items recommended for further reading are listed. (MES) 



AN: ED274993 

AU : Fleming , -Margaret , Ed . 

TI: Reading, Writing, and Adolescents. 

CS: Arizona English Teachers Association, Tempe. 

PY: 1083 

JN: Arizona-English-Bulletin; v25 n2 Mar 1983 

NT: 181 p. 

PR: EDRS Price - MF01/PC08 Plus Postage. 

DE: Adolescent-Literature; Developmental-Stages; Fiction-; 
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Junior-High-Schools; Mythology-; Nonf iction-; Reading-Interests; 
Reading-Material-Selection ; Reading-Writing-Relationship ; 
Student-Attitudes ; Student-Motivation ; Writ ing-Exercises ; 
Writing- Improvement ; Writing-Instruction 
DE: * Adolescents- ; * English-Instruct ion; 

♦Literature-Appreciation; *Student-Needs ; *Teaching-Methods 
AB: Noting that most junior high level curricula do not take into 
account students' rapid mental and physical changes, the articles 
in this focused journal issue recommend works and teaching 
strategies that harmonize with these student needs. The titles 
and their authors are as follows: (1) "Adolescent Development and 
the Growth of Writing Abilities" (Barry M. Kroll) ; (2) 
" ' Decentering 1 : Growth in Writing Maturity through the Discovery 
of Real Communication" (Frank C. Cronin) ; (3) "Objectivity: A 
Criterion of Excellence in Personal Writing by Adolescents" 
(Elwyn R. Jenkins); (4) "The 'Middletown Spirit' — Catalyst toward 
Cosmopolitanism" (James P. Beck) ; (5) "Adolescent Students: 
Allowing for Student Characteristics in the Classroom" (Suzanne 
Padgett); (6) "The Uses of Student Journals" (Ken Autrey) ; (7) 
"Writing through Trust" (Marty Brewster) ; (8) "Focusing and 
Detailing: A Descriptive Solution" (Robert L. Wilson) ; (9) "The 
Cinquain: A Pathway to Improved Paragraphs of Character Analysis" 
(Jo Anne R. Bryant) ; (10) "Anton Chekov on Writing" (Ross 
Beatty) ; (11) "Using Essay Contests in the Classroom: for Fun, 
for Profit, for Practical Writing Experiences" (Suzanna G. 
Colby); (12) "Reading and Writing; Is There a Connection?" 
(Bonnie L. Miller); (13) "Mythology and Maturation" (Wilma Bell); 
(14) "The Responses of Adolescent Boys to Three Short Stories: 
Implications for Curriculum Selection" (Susan G. Bennett); (15) 
'"The Catherine Wheel': Bridging Adolescence and Adulthood" (Lynn 
A. Crandall) ; (16) "Classic Salability" (John C. Holcomb) ; (17) 
"Using Group Dynamics in the Classroom" (Pam Miller) ; (18) 
"Shakespeare in the 7th Grade? It Works" (Marilyn J. School) ; 
(19) "'The Scarlet Letter': A New Look at a Classic" (Virginia 
Mccormick); (20) "Involving Students with the Short Story" 
(Charles R. Duke); (21) "'Doing' r Poem: 'The Lurpps Are on the 
Loose' or How to Start Losing Your Fear of Classroom Drama" 
(James Charnock) ; (22) "'Younits': Guided Independent Study" 
(Linda Shadiow) ; (23) "Developing Ethnic Literacy in the 
Elementary School through Reading and Literature" (Elizabeth E. 
Seittelman) ; (24) "International Growth of the Junior Novel" 
(Osayimwense Osa) ; (25) "Spycraft: A Study of Spies and 
Counter-Spies in the English Classroom" (Marie J. Wittek) ; (26) 
"A Rationale for Teaching Regional Literature in the Public 
School" (Christopher Gould) ; (27) "Yet Another Version of 
Pastoral: Hal Borland's 'When Legends Die'" (Dennis Walsh); (28) 
"Nonf iction: The Orphan of the Literature Class" (Margaret Grove 
Ferry); and (29) "A Teacher's Annotated Subject Bibliography of 
Resources for and about Lesbian and Gay Male Youth" (Edward C. 
Paolella) . A section of Monday morning teaching techniques — "A 
Sweet Composition" (Connie Pilkington) and "Some Writing Every 
Day" (Carl L. Anderson) — concludes the journal. (HTH) 
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AN: ED289159 
AU: Fuchs,-Lucy 

TI: Serving Adolescents' Reading Interests through Young Adult 
Literature. Fastback 258. 

CS: Phi Delta Kappa Educational Foundation, Bloomington, Ind. 
PY: 1987 

AV: Phi Delta Kappa, Eighth and Union, Box 789, Bloomington, IN 
47402 ($0.90). 

NT: 40 p. ; This publication was sponsored by the University of 
the Pacific Chapter of Phi Delta Kappa. 
PR: EDRS Price - MF01/PC02 Plus Postage. 

DE: Adolescents-; Literature-Appreciation; Reading-Attitudes; 
Reading-Habits ; Reading-Material -Selection ; Reading-Research ; 
Secondary-Educat ion 

DE : *Adolescent-Literature ; *Reading-Interests ; 
♦Recreational -Reading 

AB: Intended to help parents and teachers select books for young 
people that reflect the actual interests of adolescents, this 
booklet discusses titles that both appeal to teenagers and help 
adults gain insight into their needs, their concerns, and their 
values. Titles of chapters in the booklet are as follows: (1) 
"Are Young Adult Books Literature?"; (2) "I Have a Problem: 
Realistic Fiction"; (3) "The Way Things Were: Historical 
Fiction"; (4) "On a Distant Galaxy: Science Fiction"; (5) "I'm in 
Love! The Teenage Romance"; (6) "Something Weird: The World of 
the Occult"; (7) "Batter Up! Sport Stories"; (8) "This Is Your 
Life: Biographies for Young Adults"; (9), "Information Please: 
Nonfiction Books"; and (10) "Some Notes on Censorship." A final 
note from the author as to the "sample" nature of the list of 
young adult literature titles discussed in this fastback 
concludes the booklet. (SKC) 



AN: ED281165 
AU: Fuchs,-Lucy 

TI: Teaching Reading in the Secondary School. Fastback 251. 
CS: Phi Delta Kappa Educational Foundation, Bloomington, Ind. 
PY: 1987 

AV: Phi Delta Kappa, Eighth and Union, Box 789, Bloomington, IN 
47402 ($0.90). 

NT: 34 p.; This publication was sponsored by the St. Leo Florida 

Chapter of Phi Delta Kappa. 

PR: EDRS Price - MF01/PC02 Plus: Postage. 

DE: Lesson-Plans; Readix:g-Strategies ; Secondary-Education; 
Study-Skills ; Supplementary-Reading-Materials ; Teaching-Methods ; 
Vocabulary-Development 

DE: *Class-Activities; *Content -Area-Reading; *Criticai-Reading; 
*Reading-Comprehension; *Reading-lnstruction; *Reading-Skills ; 
*Teacher-Role 

AB: Intended for use by secondary school teachers in all subject 
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areas, this booklet provides practical information, classroom 
activities and strategies for the instructor who wants to 
incorporate reading instruction into a particular content area. 
Following an introductory chapter that emphasizes the need for 
reading skills in contemporary society and the secondary school 
teacher's strategic position for preparing students for the world 
of work, the booklet offers specific chapters on (1) vocabulary 
development; (2) reading in the content areas; (3) incorporating 
reading into lesson planning; (4) using questions to develop 
critical reading; (5) reading and study skills, such as 
outlining, note-taking, and study methods; (6) guiding teenage 
reading choices; and (7) other reading activities, including 
reading newspapers (especially the sports pages), junk mail, and 
television-related material. The booklet also contains some 
concluding remarks and a bibliography. (NKA) 



AN: ED280106 

AU: Hall, -Donna -R. 

TI: Oral Interpretation: An Approach to Teaching Secondary 

English. 

PY: 1987 

NT: 15 p. ; Paper presented at the Joint Meeting of the Central 
States Speech Association and the Southern Speech Communication 
Association (St. Louis, MO, April 9-12, 1987). Appendix has 
broken print. 

PR: EDRS Price - MF01 Plus Postage. PC Not Available from EDRS. 
DE: Choral-Speaking; English-Instruction; 
Interdisciplinary-Approach; Literary-Genres; Oral-Reading; 
Poetry-; Readers-Theater? Secondary-Education; Story-Telling; 
Student-Motivation 

DE: * Adolescents"* ; *Learning-Processes; *Literature-Appreciation; 
*0ral-Interpretation ; ^Teaching -Methods 

AB: Oral interpretation facilitates the learning processes of 
adolescents by making the presentation of subject matter more 
interesting and meaningful to them, helping them feel involved, 
and providing them with an opportunity to perceive literature in 
action. Narrative literature is a good place to begin oral 
interpretation activities, since storytelling increases students' 
speaking ability and helps them develop techniques to hold 
audience attention. Presenting prose, poetry, and drama in a 
storytelling, choral reading, or readers theatre format can also 
be an exciting vay to explore literature. Choral reading helps 
illustrate comparison and contrast, rhyming patterns, 
alliteration, and imagery. Reading poetry aloud helps improve 
students' attitudes toward poetry. For example, a class activity 
in which each student contributes a line to create a poem is 
easy, fun, and productive. Music, another source of inspiration 
to writing and reading poetry, can help make a students' 
presentation interesting. In addition to classroom assignments, 
performance activities can stimulate productive student 
endeavors. For example, presenting Stephen Crane's "The Bride 
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Comes to Yellow Sky" in a readers theatre format can help this 
story come alive for students. (This story, arranged by Billy 
Watson, is appended, as is an exercise for writing a poem.) (JD) 



AN: EJ369541 

AU: Heidegger, -Arnold 

Tl: The Value of a Good School Library. 

PY: 1988 

JN: Western-European-Education; v20 nl pl07-12 Spr 1988 
AV: UMI 

DE: Elementary-Secondary-Education; Foreign-Countries; 

Independent-Study ; Teaching-Methods 

DE: *Lifelong-Learning; *Literature-Appreciation; 

♦Reading-Instruction ; ^School-Libraries ; *Student-Interests ; 

♦Student-Motivation 

AB: States that the tasV of the school is to motivate and enable 
people to continue their education throughout life. Proposes that 
this goal be met by arousing students' interest in reading while 
they are heing taught to read. Presents the criteria for a good 
school library and discusses ways in which student interest may 
be aroused. (GEA) 



AN: EJ363875 

AU: Hobbs,-Lenora; And-Others 

TI: Reading Motivation: A Library Mission. 

PY: 1988 

JN: Book-Report; v6 n4 pl3-25 Jan-Feb 1988 

DE: Computer-Assisted-Instruction; Learning-Resources-Centers; 
Recreational -Reading ; Secondary-Education ; Student-Attitudes ; 
Teacher-Attitudes 

DE: *Leaming-Activities; *Library-Role; *Literacy-; 
♦Reading-Attitudes; *Reading-Programs; *School-Libraries 
AB: A series of articles explores the role of the school library 
in generating reading motivation among students, and suggests 
strategies for changing student and teacher attitudes through 
cooperative programs with teachers, library activities, special 
activities for reluctant readers, learning strategies, and 
computer assisted instruction. An annotated bibliography is 
provided. (CLB) 



AN: EJ306573 

AU : IRA-Committee-on-Nonprint-Media-and -Reading 

Tl: Criteria for the Selection and Use of Nonprint Media. 

PY: 1984 

JN: Journal-of-Reading; v28 n3 p2 66-67 Dec 1984 

AV: UMI 

DE: Elementary-Secondary-Education; Professional-Associations? 

Reading-Instruction; Visual-Aids 

DE: *Evaluaticn-Criteria; *Nonprint -Media; 
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*Reading-Material-Selection 

AB: Presents the full text of the recently expanded criteria for 
the selection of nonprint media for the reading curriculum 
approved by the board of directors of the International Reading 
Association. (HOD) 



AN: EJ367243 

AU: Keller, -Rodney-D. 

TI: Movies and Literary Elements. 

PY: 1987 

JN: Teaching-English-in-the-Two-Year-College; vl4 n4 p273-80 Dec 

1987 

AV: UMI 

DE: Higher-Education; Literary-Devices; Media-Adaptation; 
Teaching-Methods 

DE: *Films-; *Literature-Appreciation; *Motivation-Techniques 
AB: Recommends using movie clips to stimulate students' interest 
in reading a novel as well as to teach elements of fiction such 
as plot, character, setting, symbol, irony, and theme. Describes 
each clip and provides study questions. Includes a listing of 
movies made from books. (NH) 



AN: EJ348960 

AU: Kossack, -Sharon 

TI: Use the News. NIEWEEK, ANPA: Resources for Reading. 
PY? 1987 

JN: Journal-of -Reading; v30 n6 p552-54 Mar 1987 
AV: UMI 

DE: Curriculum-Development; Elementary-Secondary-Education; 
Higher-Education ; Reading-Materials 
DE: *Content-Area-Reading; *Instructional-Materials; 
*Newspapers- ; *Reading- Instruction 

AB: Presents various suggestions for the use of newspapers in 
classrooms at all educational levels, from preschool to adult 
literacy programs. (NKA) 



AN: ED291493 

AU: Kowalski, -Patricia; And-Others 

TI: The Relationship between Teachers' Ratings and Students' 
Self -Reported Motivation. 
PY: 1987 

NT: 13 p.; Paper presented at the Annual Meeting of the American 
Educational Research Association (Washington, DC, April 20-24, 
1987) . 

PR: EDRS Price - MF01/PC01 Plus Postage. 

DE: Behavior-Rating-Scales; Check-Lists; Classroom-Research; 
Educational-Improvement; Grade-5; High-Achievement; 
Intermediate-Grades ; Low-Achievement 
DE: * Academic-Achievement ; *Classif ication-; 
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*Elementary-School -Students; *Learning-Motivation; 
*Self-Evaluation-Individuals ; *Teacher-Behavior 
AB: Reported are data from the initial use of the Motivation 
Checklist, a rating scale for teachers designed to help them 
think about student motivation problems in terms of an extended, 
research-based typology, over 50 teachers rated 261 students in 
grades one through six who differed in their level of motivation 
and in their level of achievement. Teachers also rated students' 
achievement in terms of percentile rank in the class. Factor 
analyses revealed that the instrument basically failed in its 
original goal of getting teachers to differentiate motivational 
problems. Apparently teachers used the Motivation Checklist in a 
way that confirmed researchers 1 initial impressions that teachers 
simply categorized students as either good or bad. Students' 
scores on subscales were inspected to investigate the 
relationship between teachers' perceptions of student motivation 
and students' perceptions of why they do their schoolwork. Two 
5th-grade teachers used the checklist to rate 56 students in 
typical performance-oriented mathematics classes. Students 
completed Harter's Perceived Scholastic Competence Scale, 
Buhrmester's School Concerns Scale, and a new motivation scale 
developed by Harter which allows assessment of several sources of 
intrinsic and extrinsic motivation. Findings indicated that 
students whom teachers thought of as good claimed they worked to 
escape parental disapproval, while students thought of as bad 
claimed that when they worked, they did so because they found the 
task interesting. Results are discussed and the checklist and its 
subscales are appended. (RH) 



AN: ED293106 

AU: Laurinen,-Leena-I. 

Tl: How To Aid Teenagers To Understand Expository Prose. 
PY: 198? 

NT: 14 p.; Paper presented at the Annual Meeting of the American 
Educational Research Association (New Orleans, LA, April 5-9, 
1988) . 

PR: EDRS Price - MF01/PC01 Plus Postage. 

DE: Adolescents-; Cognitive-Processes; Concept-Formation; 

Connected-Discourse; Content-Analysis; Critical-Reading; 

Directed-Reading-Activity ; Discourse -Analysis ; 

Expository-Writing; Group-Discussion; Reading-Research; 

Secondary-Education; Semantics-; Syntax-; Word-Processing; 

Word -Recognition ; Writing- Improvement 

DE: *Associative-Learning; * Learning-Strategies; 

* Reading-Comprehension ; *Writing~Processes 

AB: Sentences are understood by outlining associative relations 
between the concepts representing the meanings of the words. When 
the words are received the activation spreads from their 
conceptual counterparts to the other concepts in memory, so that 
some implicit thoughts are often added to the mental 
representation of a sentence. As sentences are presented in a 
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text the associative relations between the sentences ought to be 
taken into account. Implicit relations are inferred by the aid of 
spreading activation, which means that neither the number nor the 
exact content of all the associative relations is known. Because 
the capacity of active memory is limited, some selection must 
take place so that only the most essential things are kept in 
mind during reading. Teenagers often encounter difficulties when 
trying to pick out the most essential associations amongst all 
the alternatives. The solution to this problem is to help in text 
understanding by channeling the selection. A classification 
system was developed to categorize the different types of 
associations and the definitions were then transformed into 
questions. In a trial experiment pupils discussed student-written 
summaries on expository newspaper texts and used the questions 
for criticism. If this technique is applied repeatedly to several 
texts with different content, it is probable that the students 
will learn to learn. (A list of meaning relations and a figure 
are included, and 19 references are appended.) (MS) 



AN: EJ345519 

AU : Lockavi tch , -Joseph-F . , Jr . 

TI: Motivating the Unmotivated Student. 

PY: 1986 

JN: Techniques; v2 n4 p317-21 Oct 1986 

NT: Journal Availability: see, EC 191 171. 

DE: Elementary-Secondary-Education; Expectation-; 

Individual-Differences ; Media-Selection ; Relevance-Educat i on ; 

Self -Concept 

DE: *Classroom-Environment; *Low-Achievement ; 
*Student -Motivation ; *Teacher-Attitudes ; 
*Teacher-Student-Relationship ; *Teaching-Methods 
AB: Practical suggestions for working with reluctant, unmotivated 
students as presented through the acronym "STUDENTS" are given as 
a guide for increasing classroom participation. STUDENTS stands 
for: success; tolerance; understanding; directions; expectations; 
negotiations; tasks; and stimulation. (Author/CB) 



AN: EJ361770 

AU: Miller, -Etta; And-Others 

TI: One Dozen Ways to Turn Them on to Reading. 

PY: 1987 

JN: Social- Education; v51 n7 p486-87 Nov-Dec 1987 
AV: UMI 

DE: Educational-Methods; History-Instruction; 
Reading- Improvement ; Secondary-Education 
DE: * Content-Area-Reading; *Educational-Strategies; 
♦Motivation-Techniques; *Social-Studies 

AB: Suggests twelve strategies for helping students read social 
studies material with greater comprehension. The strategies 
include simulations, debates, documents, oral histories, current 
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AN: ED235467 

AU: Richardson, -Judy; And-Others 

TI: LIT PICKS: Literary Selections for Mainstreamed Students in 
Content Area Subjects. 

CS: Virginia Commonwealth Univ., Richmond. School of Education. 
PY: 1983 
NT: 38 p. 

PR: EDRS Price - MF01/PC02 Plus Postage. 

DE: Annotated-Bibliographies; Elementary-Secondary-Education; 
Learning-Disabilities; Literature-; Mainstreaming-; 
Motivation-Techniques 

DE: *Content-Area-Reading ; *Disabilities-; 
♦Educational-Strategies ; *Resource-Materials 

AB: The product of research aimed at identifying (1) concepts in 
content areas — such as mathematics, science, social studies, and 
language arts/English that are important but difficult for 
mainstreamed students to understand, (2) suitable grade levels at 
which to introduce these concepts, and (3) highly motivating 
literature that clarifies the concepts, this booklet provides 
selected literature as a resource for teaching content subjects 
more effectively to mildly handicapped students. Following an 
introduction, title lists are cross referenced by topic and 
content area. The major portion of the booklet contains title 
annotations arranged in grade appropriate groups from primary 
through secondary school levels. The annotations also include 
topic and content area labels. (HTH) 



AN: ED297402 

AU: Robbins, -Bruce 

TI: Creative Dramatics in the Language Arts Classroom. ERIC 
Digest Number 7, 1988. 

CS: ERIC Clearinghouse on Reading and Communication Skills, 
Bloomington, IN. 
PY: 1988 
NT: 3 p. 

PR: EDRS Price - MF01/PC01 Plus Postage. 

DE: Elementary-Secondary-Education; Readers-Theater; 

Role-Playing; Simulation-; Teaching-Methods 

DE: *Creative-Dramatics; *Drama-; *English-Instruction; 

* Language-Arts 

AB: Literature on classroom drama suggests that there is 
considerable untapped potential for using drama as a teaching 
method in the English classroom. Studies have shown that high 
school students using dramatic enactment experienced more 
instances of higher order thinking, more topic-specific emotions, 
decreased apprehension, and less topic-irrelevant thought than 
students in the non-dramatic mode. Drama has varied applications 
in the classroom, including improvisation; role-playing; readers' 
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theater; choral readings; and writing and producing radio 
programs, television screenplays, or documentaries. In using 
drama in the classroom, the teacher becomes a facilitator rather 
than an authority or the source of knowledge. As collaborator and 
guide, the teacher sets the topic and starts things in motion, 
but the students' choices determine the course the lesson will 
take. With practice, teachers of English will discover that the 
use of drama techniques in the classroom can become a vital part 
of their teaching repertoire. (MS) 



AN: ED296337 

AU : Rodine , -Jody-A . 

TI: Hook 'Em Using the Newspaper as Bait. 
CS: Gazette Telegraph, Colorado Springs, CO. 
PY: 1986 

NT: 42 p.; Paper presented at the Regional Spring Conference of 
the Colorado Language Arts Society (Colorado Springs, CO, March 
5-8, 1987). 

PR: EDRS Price - MF01/PC02 Plus Postage. 

DE: Class-Activities; Educational-Games; English-Instruction; 
Intermediate-Grades ; Junior-High-Schools ; 

Mathematics-Instruction ; Media-Adaptation ; Reading-Instruction ; 
Secondary-Education ; Supplementary-Reading-Materials ; 
Teaching-Guides; Vocabulary-Development; Writing-Exercises; 
Writing-Instruction 

DE: *Language-Arts ; *Mathematics-Materials; *Newspapers- ; 
♦Reading-Materials ; *Teacher-Developed-Materials 
AB: Designed for teachers to use with intermediate and junior 
high level students, the activities in this booklet focus on the 
newspaper as a teaching tool in three broad areas: (1) Language 
Arts; (2) Reading and Language; and (3) Reading, Language, and 
Math. The language arts section contains 14 activities 
identifying parts of speech, practicing alphabetization, writing 
skills, analysis, and synthesis, under such titles as "Verbose 
Sports Writers," "Jumping Gerunds," and "Amazing Advertising 
Antics." The three activities in the reading and language section 
promote reading and critical thinking skills. "Apartment 
Hunting," "Sports Shorts," and "Coupon Clippers Colossal Cash 
Craze" incorporate math with reading and language art skills in 
the final section. Materials required for most of these 
activities include newspapers, construction or notebook paper, 
scissors, glue, and pencil or pen. (Nine worksheets and four 
pages of sample questions/directions are included.) (SR) 



AN: EJ374775 

AU: Sacco,-Margaret-T. 

TI: The Reading/Writing/Media Connection. 

PY: 1988 

JN: ALAN-Review; vl5 n3 pl8-19 Spr 1988 

DE: Computer-Uses- in-Educat ion; Educational-Technology; 
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Elementary-Secondary-Education; Games-; Library-Materials? 
Mass-Media-Use; Media-Adaptation; News-Writing; Nonprint-Media ; 
Reading-Instruction 

DE: *Audiovisual-Aids; *Integrated-Activities 

AB: Asserts that using audiovisual materials to give book reports 
incorporates reading, writing, and media into one project. 
Describes several methods of presentation, including videotape 
activities, creating sound effects, and designing games which 
relate to books. Also suggests various motivational tools for 
teachers and librarians. (MM) 



AN: ED270789 

AU : Salomone , -Ronald-E . , Ed . 

TI: Teaching the Low Level Achiever. 

CS: Ohio Univ., Chillicothe. Div. of Humanities.; Southeastern 
Ohio Council of Teachers of English. 
PY: 1986 

JN: FOCUS: -Teaching-English-Language-Arts; vl2 n2 Win 1986 
AV: FOCUS, Division of Humanities, Ohio University, Chillicothe, 
OH 45601 ($10.00 for one year subscription (3 issues). 
NT: 73 p. 

PR: EDRS Price - MF01/PC03 Plus Postage. 

DE: Computer-Assisted-Instruction; Creativity-; 

Elementary-Secondary-Education ; Higher-Education ; 

Individualized-Instruction; Learning-Disabilities; 

Literature-Appreciation ; Motivation-Techniques ; 

Remedial -Instruct ion; Student-Attitudes; Tutoring-; 

Writing-Instruction 

DE: *English-Instruction; * Language-Arts; * Low-Achievement; 
* Slow-Learners ; *Teaching-Methods 

AB: Intended for teachers of the English language arts, the 
articles in this issue offer suggestions and techniques for 
teaching the low level achievar. Titles and authors of the 
articles are as follows: (1) "A Point to Ponder" (Rachel Martin) ; 
(2) "Tracking: A Self-Fulfilling Prophecy of Failure for the Low 
Level Achiever" (James Christopher Davis) ; (3) "Improving the 
Slow Learner and Inter-School Relations" (Georgianna G. Clark) ; 
(4) "Teaching Low-Achieving Students: Motivation for Success" (M. 
Kay Alderman); (5) "Bored Students? Try Board Games!" (Miriam de 
la Iglesia) ; (6) "Nurturance of Creativity" (Carol Wolf) ; (7) 
"Protecting the Slow Learner" (Georgianna G. Clark); (8) 
"Remedial C.A.I." (Claire Redmond); (9) "College Survival: How it 
Works" (Helen H. Pierson) ; (10) "Not Until They Know They Do Not 
Know" (Robert L. Wilson) ; (11) "Individualizing Composition 
Instruction through CAI Commentary Programs" (Leigh Holmes) ; (12) 
"The Example of Gargantua: Low-Level Achiever to Model Student" 
(Veena Kasbekar) ; (13) "Good Hunting: A Look at the Writing of 
Learning Disabled Children" (John Aylesworth) ; (14) "Releasing 
the Reluctant Writer: Attempts at Myth-Breaking and a Friendly 
Assault on the Mountain of Our Own Fears" (June Langford 
Berkley) ; (15) "Motivational Strategies for Low Level for 
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Achievement Students" (Maria Di Tommaso) ; (16) "New Problems Need 
New Solutions" (Susan Archer) ; and (17) "Tutoring the Reluctant 
Learner" (Elaine A. Vacha) . (HOD) 



AN: EJ356697 

AU : Sheeley , -Stuart-L . 

Tl: Drama: A Junior High Elective. 

PY: 1987 

JN: English-Journal; v76 n5 p66-67 Sep 1987 
AV: UMI 

DE: Junior-High-Schools; Teaching-Methods 

DE: *Drama-; *English-Curriculum; *English-Instruction; 

♦Learning-Activities ; *Theater-Arts 

AB: Describes a junior high school program offering drama as a 
course elective. Cites fairy tales, and Western or melodramatic 
plays as most effective for student involvement; recommends 
avoiding those about teenagers. Notes educational advantages of 
this program for handicapped, special education, disruptive, and 
low reading skills students. (JG) 



AN: EJ374568 

AU: Sullivan, -Richard; Wircenski,-Jerry-L. 
TI: 50 Tips on Motivating Students. 
PY: 1988 

JN: Vocational-Education-Journal; v63 n5 p39-40 Aug 1988 
AV: UMI 

DE: *Classroom-Environment; *Student-Motivation; 
*Teacher-Student-Relationsnip 

AB: Lists 50 ideas for motivating students including items on 
classroom management, teaching methods, and relationships with 
students. (JOW) 



AN: EJ382497 

AU: Thiagarajan, -Sivasailam 

TI: Reading Assignments: 13 Interactive Strategies for Making 
Sure Your Students Read Them. 
PY: 1988 

JN: Performance-and-Instruction; v27 n9 p45-49 Oct 1988 
AV: UMI 

DE: Debate-; Educational-Strategies; Heuristics-; 

Instructional-Design; Instructional-Materials; Interaction-; 

Recall -Psycho logy; Tutoring-; Verbal-Ability 

DE: *Educational-Games; * Instructional -Improvement; 

*Motivation-Techniques ; *Reading-Assignments 

AB: Describes interactive games that can be used to encourage 

students to complete reading assignments, and gives suggestions 

for improving the usefulness of readings. The games emphasize 

instructional objectives including verbal fluency, recall of 

facts, perceiving important points, summarizing, heuristics, 
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debating, and tutorial support, (LRW) 



AN: EJ335660 

AU : Thomson , -Jack 

Tl: Literature and Life: The Appeal of the Sensational Romantic 
Novel . 
PY: 1985 

JN: Australian-Journal-of -Reading; v8 n4 p229-35 Nov 1985 
NT: Thematic Issue: Understanding Literature in the Classroom 
DE: Content-Analysis; Females-; Reading-Material-Selection; 
Secondary -Education 

DE: *Literature-Appreciation; *Reader-Response ; 
♦Reading-Interests ; *Reading-Materials ; *Student-Attitudes 
AB: States that teachers need to understand the appeal of novels 
that teenagers prefer to read and analyzes a popular romantic 
novel, "Flowers in the Attic." (DF) 



AN: ED301589 

AU: Tollef son, -Nona; And-Others 

Tl: Teachers' Attributions for Students' Low Achievement: A 
Validation of Cooper and Good's Attributional Categories. 
PY: 1988 

NT: 17 p. ; Paper presented at the Annual I. jting of the Midwest 
Educational Research Association (Chicago, IL, 1988). 
PR: EDRS Price - MF01/PC01 Plus Postage. 

DE: Classroom-Environment; Elementary-Secondary-Education; 

Graduate-Students ; Higher-Education ; Pr imary-Educat i on ; 

Student-Behavior; Student-Motivation; Teaching -Methods 

DE: *Attribut ion-Theory; *Low-Achievement; *Student -Evaluation; 

♦Teacher-Attitudes 

AB: Teacher's explanations for students' low achievement were 
reliably classified using the attributional coding system 
proposed by H. M. Cooper and T. L. Good (1983) . Study subjects 
were 20 male and 24 female teachers enrolled in graduate classes 
at a midwestern university. All grade-level teaching assignments 
(primary school through college/university levels) were 
represented in the sample. Teachers completed a four-part 
structured questionnaire covering perceived reasons for poor work 
by students, methods of working with students and satisfaction 
with the instructional environment, expectations for students' 
future work, and feelings about students. Teachers most 
frequently attributed low achievement to a typical pattern of low 
effort. They viewed acquired student characteristics (i.e., poor 
work habits) as more important than either teacher variables or 
classroom variables in explaining students' low achievement. 
Implications of these attribution patterns for developing 
students' self-esteem are discussed. Three data tables conclude 
the document. (TJH) 
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AU: Tomlinson,-Louise-M. 

TI: Overview of Computer Applications in Reading. 
PY: [1980] 
NT: 46 p. 

PR: EDRS Price - MF01/PC02 Plus Postage. 

DE: Computer-Oriented-Programs ; Computer-Software. -Reviews? 
Educational-Television ; Elementary-Secondary-Education ; 
Literature-Reviews; Reading-Research; Teacher-Education 
DE: *Computer-Assisted-Instruction; 

*Computer 'Managed-Instruction ; *Computer-Uses-in-Education ; 
*Reading-Instruction ; *Reading-Processes 

AB: Reviewing computer applications in reading and reading 
instruction, this article covers the following topics: the 
emergence of computer instruction from teaching with television, 
the variety of input and output devices, types of interaction 
between user and program, methods and approaches, degrees of 
generalization, scope and capacity of programs, and adaptability 
to and acceptance by various populations. Relevant literature is 
examined from the following perspectives: (1) understanding of 
the reading process through computers, (2) training of reading 
teachers through computers, (3) the use of computers in reading 
instruction— computer aided instruction, computer managed 
instruction, and the role of the programer. Some of the hardware 
and software mentioned include: CARIS (Computer Animated Reading 
Instruction) , IBM 1500 (designed specifically for instructional 
purposes) , HP2000F (computer) , Commodore PET Computer, TRS-80 
Voice Synthesizer, Sol-20 Computer, Lite I (Initial Reading and 
Job Orientation Program) , and Lite II (Career Oriented Reading in 
Various Job Areas) , Simuread Program, and PLATO. It is urged that 
computers be regarded as a valuable aid to teachers in providing 
quality education and researching reading behavior. Conclusions 
speculate on why computers are not utilized more fully in reading 
research and instruction given their abounding capabilities and 
exiting applications to the field. (Author/ JD) 



AN: EJ330238 

AU : Wangberg , -Elaine-G . 

TI: A Microcomputer Approach to Developing Functional Literacy 
among Adolescents and Adults. 
PY: 1986 

JN: Computers-in-the-Schools ; v2 n4 pl23-28 Win 1985-86 
DE: Academic-Achievement; Adult-Literacy; Instructional-Design; 
Microcomputers-; Pilot-Projects; Reading-Skills; Writing-Skills 
DE: *Adolescents- ; * Adults-; *Computer-Assisted-Instruction; 
* Computer-Software ; *Functional-Literacy 

AB: Describes the development and pilot testing of an interactive 
software lesson series designed to increase reading and writing 
abilities of illiterate adults and adolescents. Results of pilot 
studies of the High Quality Educational Program indicate the 
microcomputer approach to instruction combined with appropriate 



^2 

software offers a promising tool for promoting literacy. (MBR) 



AN: EJ337554 

AU : Whitmore , -Joanne-Rand 

TI: Understanding a Lack of Motivation to Excel. 
PY: 1986 

JN: Gifted-Child-Quarterly; v30 n2 p66-69 Spr 1986 
AV: UMI 

DE: Elementary-Secondary-Education; Problem-Solving 

DE: *Gifted-; *Parent-Child-Relationship; *Student-Motivation; 

*Underachievement- 

AB: The article is designed to help parents and teachers 
understand the nature and causes of underachievement and to show 
them how to work more effectively with underachieving gifted 
students. Guidelines focus on ways to share problem solving. 
(Author/CL) 



AN: EJ368641 

AU: Yanushef ski, -Juliana 

TI: Group Authorship in the Language Arts Classroom. 
PY: 1988 

JN: Language-Arts; v65 n3 p279-87 Mar 1988 
AV: UMI 

NT: Themed Issue: Literary Discourse as a Way of Knowing. 

DE: Creative-Erpression; Drama-; Group-Dynamics; Groups-; 

Language-Arts; Secondary-Education; Special-Education 

DE: *Creative-Writing; *Language-Acquisition; * Low-Achievement ; 

♦Special-Programs ; *Student-Pro j ects 

AB: Describes a five-month project wherein three classes of 
sophomore language arts students with reading and writing 
deficiencies wrote and produced plays. Claims this 
"constructivist" technique is effective because individual 
components of language are acquired intuitively as the learner 
engages actively in discourse with other active readers and 
writers. (NH) 



AN: ED227458 

AU : Yore , -Larry ; Quorn , -Kerry 

TI: Helping Students Read Middle Grade Science Materials. 
PY: [1977] 
NT: 23 p. 

PR: EDRS Price - MF01/PC01 Plus Postage. 

DE: Instructional-Materials; Intermediate-Grades; 

Reading-Readiness ; Student-Motivation 

DE: *Content -Area-Reading ; * Reading-Comprehension; 

♦Reading-Skills; *Science-Instruction; *Study-Skills; 

♦Teaching-Methods 

AB: Two instructional strategies stress effective reading during 
science instruction at the middle grade level. One uses print 
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material for enrichment, while the second uses print as the 
primary instructional medium. Teachers can help students get 
ready to read in content areas by stimulating their interest in a 
variety of ways: capitalizing on chance occurrences, discrepant 
events, exotic demonstrations, and so on. Outlining student 
questions on the blackboard also provides purpose and focus for 
subsequent reading. When reading replaces the laboratory phase of 
an inquiry lesson, study guides reflecting instructional 
objectives provide the structure needed to increase student 
comprehension. Postreading discussion of the questions outlined 
earlier increases student comprehension and minimizes the 
negative effects of poor reading. Since teaching science solely 
through reading misleads the students as to the nature of the 
discipline, reading should be used in concert with activity 
oriented inquiry programs. The nature of science texts does, 
however, require that students have the ability to analyze cause 
and effect statements, directions, and Latin and Greek root 
words. Because of the close relation of mathematics to science, 
students must also be able to decode mathematics and word 
problems, graphic materials, and symbolic statements. (JL) 
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BACK COLLECTIONS 

Back cc*ac*om of dooumants in atf Iiauaa of Raaourcaa In Education (RIE) sinca 1 966 am cvailtftfa on mtaoflcho * a unit prfca of $0,1 31 parmtaofcha. Thacolacfcna 
from 1966 through iMSaia teniae Slncal066,oollacltonaaiafumiah^^ SHIPPING 

CHARGES ARE EXTRA. For pridng information, wrtta or (M toil f naa 1-60CM43-ERIC (3742). 

GENERAL INFORMATION 

1. PRICE UST 

Tha pricaaaat forth hamlnnraybadiangadwl^^ 

and Improvamant/Contracta and Grants Managamant Division. 

2. PAYMENT 

Tha prioaa aat forth haraln do not induda any aafaa, usa, axoaa, or similar taxa* that may apply to tha salt of microflcha or papar copy to tha Customar. Tha ooat of such 
taxaa, if any, ahai ba boma by tha diatomar. 

Paymant aha! ba mada nat thirty (30) daya from data of invoioa. Paymant shaN ba without axpanaa to CBIS FadaraL 

3. REPRODUCTION 
Exprsaapamiiaslontoiaproduoaacopyrloh^ 

4. CONTINGENCIES 

CBIS Fadaral ahai not balstola to ftjatomarwa^ 

tha control of CMS Fadaral Inducing, but not Kmftad to, fUa, storm, ftood. aarthquaka, t>qrt^^ 

shoftagaa,wo«fcatoppagaa,trariaportaiM 

fadaral, sl^ or local go*acmi»nto;(b) la d^ 

or (c) la dua to snonaoua or Incompiaia Intonrotfon fumiahad by Cuatomar. 

5. UAMUTY 

CBIS Fadaraft lafaMy, If any, arWng haraundar ahai not axoaad raatNuMon of chargaa. 

In no avsnt shal C86 Fadarsl ba fiabla for spadal, oonaaquantfal, or QqtidaSad damagta arising from tha provision of tafvioaa haiaundar. 

6. WARRANTY 

CBIS FEDERAL MAKES NO WARRANTY. EXPRESS OR IMPLIED. AS TO ANY MATTER WHATSOEVER, INCLUDING ANY WARRANTY OF MERCHANTABILITY OR 
FTTNESS FOR ANY PARTICULAR PURPOSE 

7. QUALITY 

CBIS Fadani wfl raplaoa pnxkwta ratunad bacauaa of rapcoductfon dafacts or inoompiatanasa. Tha quafty of tha Input dooumant ia not tha rcaponalb% of COS Fadaral. 
Baat atfaiabls copy wi ba suppftad. 

8. CHANGES 

No waivar, afcaradon, or mocMcabon of any of tha provisions haraof ahail ba binding unlaaa in writing and signad by an offlcarof C8JS Fadaral. 

9. DEFAULT AND WAIVER 

a. If ouatomar fafl* with naapsot to this or any othar agraamant with C8tS Fadanf to pay any invotoa whan dua or to aooapt any shlpmant aa ocdacad, C8IS Fadaral 
may, without ptajudioa to othar nsmadaa, dafar any furthar aWpmartta until tha data** la oonactad, or may canoal tha oriar. 

b. No oouraa of conduct nor any daiay of CBIS Fadaral In axarcising any right harsundar ahsi wafva any rights of CBtS Fadaral or modify this Agraamant 

10. GOVERNING LAW 

Thit Agraamant shal ba conjtnjed to ba batvtaan marcharrt*. Any c^>aslk>m ooncarning H* 
of Virginia. 

11. DEPOSIT ACCOUNTS 

Customaff who hawa a conlmiog r>aad for ERIC documarrts may opan a Deposit Account by dapcatlng a mmimum of $300,00. Onoa a Daposit Account la opanad* ERIC 
dooumants wibaaant upon nsquatt, and tha acwntcha^ fc< tha actual ccat and pcatagc A monthfy tiMMrwrt of tht aooount w« ba fumtshad, 

12- PAPER COPY (PC) 

A p^ar copy (PC) is a aaiographte raproductton, on papar, of tha original dooumant Each papar copy haa a Vallum Bristol oovar to Wantfy and pertact tha documant 

13. FOREIGN POSTAGE • ^_«^ 

ftKtaplorrfcounotoothirtta to To dsto»mi5i poatags. 

mkxoflchaor75(PC)pagaaparpound- CuatomaranwstspacrfythaajcKtdaaaif^ Paymant 
must ba in Unttad Stataa funda, 

' BEST COPY AVAILABLE 



